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offices established in Cairo and in Alexandria to dis-
tribute cereals entering these towns: and millers and
corn factors whose prices exceeded the official tariff
brought sharply to book. In short, if the members of
the Board were unable to add to the food stocks of
Egypt, they were determined to use and distribute to
the best advantage what were available.

It is true that the Supplies Board owed some part
of its success to the fact that the President was entrusted
with power under martial law. On the other hand,
the Army without his assistance would have been no
more able to obtain food and forage from Egypt than
had been the case in the past. Upon the Board fell
the delicate task of purchasing and collecting the
military requirements. It proceeded by requisition,
that harsh and arbitrary law which in other directions
already had incensed agricultural Egypt almost beyond
the limits of endurance.1 Once more the fellah was
the chief sufferer, the landlord too frequently escaping
the obligation. No man could be blamed for seeking
to evade the tax: he was often himself short of the
type of supplies which the Army required, and unable
to Replace what was requisitioned except at prices
far exceeding the maximum rates prescribed by the
Supplies Board. More irritating still to the fellah
was a sense of insecurity about payment. The sum
received by the seller did not correspond always with
the price agreed by the buyer : a pound here and
a pound there would disappear during the tortuous
passage of the cash from Army Head-quarters to the
fellah.2

1  A typical example is a military order, dated 4th March 1918,
requiring holders of maize and millet to declare within ten days the
quantities in their possession, under pain of confiscation and other
punishment.

2  The Egyptian Government endeavoured to minimize this risk.
British Inspectors were instructed to watch closely the procedure of
payments, as correspondence shows.   Thus a circular letter addressed